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Cullen in all the plays. By no means. These tips must
be taken with wary circumspection. For instance, in Too
True to be Good, there is an old geezer called The Elder
who seems to spout the real Shaw every other time he opens
his mouth. I once put the matter to a very practical test
under the following circumstances.
My Guernseyman partner, Barry Jones, and I were com-
mitted to present Too True to be Good across Canada before
we ever saw the play. When we did see it we decided that
it was Shaw at his worst, which is about the same as other
playwrights at their best. However, being supremely con-
fident of our ability to better the work of the world's
greatest living dramatist, we accepted the situation (as in-
deed we were bound to do by contract), and racked our
brains how to counteract in our own production the poor
reputation the play had gained both in London and New
York, and which, unless we took drastic measures, would
precede it across Canada. It was clear to us that it was
the last act, the act in which The Elder appeared, which
was chiefly responsible for the play's comparative failure.
Obviously, then, something had to be done about The
Elder. It was at this point that I suddenly ^recalled a
curious afternoon I had spent in Minneapolis two years
before, in 1930. I was in a broadcasting studio in my
professional capacity of Theatre Guild Lecturer on Bernard
Shaw (and other matters), when the radio was suddenly
switched on,'and to my intense pleasure I heard, coming
all the way from the Savoy Hotel in London, England, that
rich, Irish, musical voice with the twinkle in the tongue,
proposing Einstein's health in one of the finest speeches
I have heard in my life. Two years later I had forgotten
all the details of the speech (except the bit about Einstein
having confirmed by science what Hogarth had divined as
an artist: namely, that 'the line of Nature is a curve*), but
I remembered the gist of it sufficiently to realize that the
things Shaw had talked about at the Savoy were precisely
the things The Elder talked about in the play, equally
brilliantly and at roughly equal length. As an argument
between Kneller, the painter, and Newton, the philosopher,
they were later to form one of the topics of In Good King